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A depiction of Confederate winter quarters outside Manassas, Va. in the winter of 1861 - 62 , published in 
Frank Leslie’s ‘Illustrated History or the Civil War’. 


TRU E MARYLAN DER 

Staff Report 

CENTREMLLE, Va. — The 

faint sound of music drifted 
through the dark and heavily 
wooded pine forest and hung for 
a moment over a young private, 
who emerged from the winter 
fog with a bundle of firewood in 
his arms. 

He cracked a grin as he rec¬ 
ognized the tune immediately: 
‘Maryland, My Maryland,’— a 
popular song among his fellow 
combatants in the First Mary¬ 
land Infantry. As he made his 
way to the source of the noise—a 
crudely constructed log cabin 
built on the outskirts of the 
woods—he began to sing the 
lyrics quietly to himself: 

Avenge the patriotic gore that 
flecked the streets of Baltimore ... 

Maryland! My Maryland! 


He looked up as he neared 
the shelter, smiling as he re¬ 
membered how he and his 
roommates had torn down trees 
to make shingles, replacing the 
tents that had served as a roof 
for nearly a week. Over the door¬ 
way there was still canvas, and 
he pushed it aside to reveal five 
other men — his mess mates — 
sitting in a semi-circle around 
the cabin’s only source of light 
and heat—a crudely constructed 
chimney. 

It was December, 1861, and 
the First Maryland had moved to 
winter quarters less than three 
miles from the battlefield near 
Manassas, creating an encamp¬ 
ment they had fondly named 
“Camp Chesapeake.” 

OOO 

AVhen McHenry Howard, 
acting 1st Sgt. in Co. H of the 1st 
Md. Infantry, wrote about the 


final month of 1861, he described 
the construction of winter quar¬ 
ters roughly 2 V 2 miles outside 
Manassas, Va., on the Orange 
and Alexandria Railroad. 

“We... got a stove, for econ¬ 
omy both of fuel and labor in 
making a chimney and fireplace. 
The interstice between the logs 
[of the cabin] were chinked with 
mud. We made bunks, I think a 
double tier,” noted Howard, who 
added that some cabins were 
even built with glass window 
panes. “Our mess had the proud 
distinction of a hired cook, and 
for him and his kitchen, we built 
a small shebang (tent) at the end 
of our house. I think we were 
established in our new quarters 
by [the new year] and, with our 
servant to cook for us and wash 
up things and a large mess chest, 
sumptuously furnished,... we 
enjoyed them.” 

See WINTER 
Page 4 
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WINTER 

From 
Page 3 


Washington Hands, a corporal in 
Co. D of the 1st Md., penned home 
to his mother a similar scene. 

“The spot selected by Colonel 
[George (Maryland) Steuart] on 
which to build our cabins was in 
the midst of a dense pine woods, 
and much sheltered from the cold 
blasts of winter,” Hands said, “and 
where was also wood and water in 
abundance. By the last of Decem¬ 
ber. .. had built a neat and substan¬ 
tial village, in which we hoped to 
remain undisturbed until spring.” 

All men were ordered to strike 
tents and move to winter quarters 
by Jan. 24, under order of General 
Elzey. At this point brigaded with 
the 3rd Tenn., 13th and 16th Va. 
regiments and the Baltimore Light 
Artillery, the 1st Md. moved to 
“Camp Maryland.” 

Here, James William Thomas, 
who enlisted in the company under 
Captain J. Lyle Clarke, noted that 
the men were forced to move into 
their unfinished home, but spent 
the better part of the first day 
completing three sides of the cabin, 
building the chimney and spread¬ 
ing tents overhead as a roof. 

The chimney, he explained, not 
being finished, smoked when the 
wind blew, “but drew well gener¬ 
ally.” Another soldier noted that 
several hours a day were devoted to 
camp assignments and drill, hunt¬ 
ing wild turkey and playing cards. 
On Sunday, clergymen came and 
preached to the camp. 



James William Thomas 
Library of the Independent Greys 


-L 

“Wouldn’t you like 
to peep in on us 
some evening as 
we sit around our 
stove amusing 
ourselves until it is 
time to retire.” 



1st Maryland, Co. D 
Jan. 27, 1862 

_——_r 

“Wouldn’t you like to peep in on us 
some evening as we sit around our 
stove amusing ourselves until it is 
time to retire,” Hands wrote on Jan. 
27. “We are a happy but boisterous 
family, as the neighbors next door 
will tell you. Our amusements are 
various reading, singing, quarrel¬ 
ing, and writing. We employ the 
twilight in conversation, the subject 
of which is [rumors], or a joke on 
the colonel, or when we are along, 
domestic concerns. 


“As soon as night sets in,” he 
continued, “the candles are lit and 


we draw around the stove and take 
down our books, or else someone 
reads aloud till the newspaper 
arrives, when other occupations 
are suspended, and we listen to the 
news of the day. Then someone 
proposes a song and ‘Maryland, My 
Maryland’ is generally the first.” 

According to Hands, the cabins 
generally had shingles made from 
trees the men had cut down, the 
beds were made of light poles laid 
close together, and some homes 
even had a rack built for guns. 

In December, Randolph McKim, 
at the time a corporal in Co. H, set 
about establishing religious services 
for his company. Having already 
started a weekly “social prayer 
meeting” the previous July, he 
installed nightly gatherings in the 
winter quarters, which soon swelled 
to feature over 30 men, including 
Captain Murray, who “was a regu¬ 
lar and devout attendant.” 

“This continued,” McKim wrote, 
“until we broke up our camp in 
Centreville and removed to our 
present position [at Camp Mary¬ 
land] .” At that point, the men set 
about building their cabins, the 
evening meetings faltered, and any 
hope of a revival was eliminated 
when McKim was placed on guard 
duty. 

The first Christmas, Howard 
described, was enjoyed with little 
fanfare. 

“Xmas,” he wrote. “To me very 
dull. Nothing to do. No friends 
to see and no merry-making. The 
only difference from other days was 
more men were drunk. Nearly all 
the camp was in that condition.” 

o 
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One block from Baltimore’s 
Inner Harbor, in the shadow of 
Federal Hill, a house has been sold. 

The present-day property at 337 
East Hamburg Street, No. 2, had 
been on the market for one month 
and 11 days. The listing report¬ 
ed the building as “conveniently 
located.” The realitor described the 
estate as both “unique” and “very 
historic.” It’s tucked away in south 
Baltimore, accessible by a narrow 
alley, and built very differently than 
the other homes around it. 

For one, it’s not made of brick; it’s 
a clapboard house with a slanted 
roof, the siding a sort of muted 
green. There’s a white balcony 
above and a matching porch below, 
the sash windows looking out at a 
dusty parking pad wide enough for 
one vehicle and long enough for 
three. It takes three choppy steps to 
climb up to the front door. 

While it’s up for debate whether the 
ghosts of murdered men still haunt 
the grounds, there’s no denying its 
place in city history: The property 


once served as a makeshift prison 
for Confederate spies during the 
opening days of the American Civil 
War — it’s execution grounds an 
early display of law and order in the 
Union-occupied city. 

In mid-May 1861, a little less than 
a month after Baltimore’s violent 
Pratt Street Riot resulted in the first 
bloodshed of the Civil War, the 
bombastic Massachusetts general 
Benjamin F. Butler, without orders, 
opted to uproot his headquarters 
eight miles south of Baltimore and 
invade the city during an evening 
thunderstorm. When citizens 
woke on the morning of May 14, 
they found Federal Hill occupied 
by nearly 500 troops from the 6th 
Massachusetts—the same regiment 
that engaged in the April 19 riot. 

“Glory Hallelujah, gentlemen,” 
Baltimore merchant and Unionist 
Enoch Pratt was recorded saying. 
“We are safe!” 

Cannons were trained on the city. 
Soldiers in blue began parading the 
streets in support of a newly-estab¬ 
lished marshal law. An order was 


given to strip the city of any Con¬ 
federate flags or symbols. 

“The exhibition of either of them 
by evil-disposed persons will be 
deemed and taken to be evidence 
of a design to afford aid and com¬ 
fort to the enemies of the country,” 
Butler wrote in a proclamation to 
Baltimore citizens on May 14. 

While Fort McHenry across the 
harbor would eventually be turned 
into the city’s main POW site, the 
early days of the occupation saw 
Confederate sympathizers brought 
to the temporary residence of 
Butler on East Hamburg. There, 
several Baltimore residents, ar¬ 
rested for their involvement in the 
riot, had been thrown in the base- 
ment-turned-prison to await death 
by firing squad. 

When the time came for their 
punishment, Butler appeared on 
the balcony to witness their death 
in the courtyard below, perhaps the 
first summary executions of the 
entire Civil War. “The Beast” had 
come to Baltimore. 

o 
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Year of the Flood 


A look back at a rain-soaked and eventful 2018 

PUo-tcr*, by Pat R bob' Co. P 














For the D, 

2018 was the Year of Rain. 

We jostled and shuffled 
our dates. 

For some, it was a real pain. 

We made some friends 
And met a few 'toons... 

What's more than that. 

We pondered pontoons. 

And when we thought 
The sun would shine... 

We woke in the morning 
For drill in brine. 

We pine for authenticity. 
O'er that we drool... 


Reflection 

A poem by Bryan Parkhurst 

But nothing beats the smell 
Of smoky drenched wool. 

We fell in for battle 
On fields soaked with rain... 


We marched and trudged 
O'er hill and dale... 

And ended up fighting 
In swamps and flooded swale. 


The cross our stay, 

An umbrella our shield. 

We put up with Yankees 
That would not fall down... 

Badly managed and orga¬ 
nized 

By puffy buffoons and clowns. 

Two in the morning 
Is a horrible time to play... 

The D knows when to fight 
And when to float away. 


As fall came on, 

We wanted respite from 
storm... 

But alas, no. 

At Pitzer's Woods, all was 
norm. 

So look to the future. 

My woolen friends-at-arms... 

This year will be dryer, 

We pray it won't be 
so bizarre. 
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Mike Scanlon: 
Left and right face 


When I first started out in the hobby, I found it very confusing knowing where I was supposed to be and 
how I was supposed to get there. I often found myself being pulled in one direction or pushed to another 
by guys that had been doing this for a long time. Here are some pointers for left and right facings that may 
better help your understanding of these maneuvers. 

The company has already been formed into two ranks, front and rear. The company has counted off by 
two. First file front and rear rank are one. The next file front and rear are two. The files continue to be 
counted down the line until each file has been numbered either 1 or 2. File No. 1 and 2 work together in 
all manner of maneuvering as comrades-in-arms or comrades-in-battle. If you break down all maneuvers 
to your four comrades in arms it will be simpler to understand. 

The officer in charge has two options when trying to turn his men to the right or left. He can either face 
them in two ranks or in column of fours. All facings are done by picking up the right foot and turning to¬ 
ward the direction of the command on the left heel. 


2 12 12 


2 12 12 




o 

o 


Company 

front 


1st 

sg* 
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If the command is left or right face in two ranks, you turn in the direction requested and stand fast. Do 
not move up to close any distance between you and the man in front of you. If the command is just left or 
right face that means to move into a column of fours. On this command, when you turn in the direction 
requested, if you are looking at the back of a man that is in your group of four, you need to step to the di¬ 
rection of the command and then forward to be next to the back of the man you were just looking at. On 
a right face if you are a No. 2, 

after you turn, you will be looking at the back of your comrade in arms, or No. 1 man. You take a step to 
the right and then a ste 

p forward so you are between the two file number one mates. If you are a rear rank No. 2, you step over 
to the right and one pace forward to be at the shoulder of the rear rank number one man. Once again as a 
file you do not close any space between files. 




There is a reason for not closing space between files. When the company officer wishes to bring you back 
into a company front, you will need the space to make your way back into line without the need of pushing 
and shoving to get into place. A commanding officer should be able to walk in between each file of four 
without any issue. 


TRUE „. __ 

MARYLANDER Volume IV 




Issue I S - T , 
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Our Own Thing 


Bu Stephen CresweCC 


Growing up in 

Cecil County, Maryland gave me 
access to a plethora of historical 
locations. 

The Susquehanna River emptied 
right into the Chesapeake Bay here 
in Perryville, and when we weren’t 
building forts out in the wooded 
parts of my family farm, we were 
hunting Susquehannock Indian 
artifacts, camping next to George 
Washingtons father’s forge on the 
Principio, and drifting the flats in 
wooden boats for giant Rockfish. 
My family on both sides didn’t 
have very much money so we were 
taught to appreciate the simpler 
things in life and I am a better man 
for it. 

I attribute everything I know to my 
mother’s father: A stocky Irishman 
who served in the Navy during 
WWII and operated the engine 
room on LST 530 along with its 
AA gun at Omaha Beach, a time he 
wouldn’t speak about to us grand- 
kids until his last few days here 
on Earth. He wouldn’t touch eggs, 
drink milk, ate everything burnt to 
a crisp, would never curse unless 
my grandmother mentioned some¬ 
thing about him smoking the pipe 
in the house and was very quiet. I 
watched this man build everything 
from the ground up. Everything. 

He was always alone. 


“You will be very lucky to have one 
good friend in your life” he would 
always tell us boys on our weekly 
Sunday walks down the creek, three 
cats, two dogs and an old-man fox 
he raised as a pup in tow. This was 
his church, this was his time to talk 
about life with us kids and more 
importantly, history. 


“In the D, we don’t 
sit at McDonald’s 
and drink small 
coffees all day, 
complaining about 
how the hobby is 
dying.” 

QmstSD 

1st Sgt., 

-.Independent Greys r 


“I saw enough of God in the Navy,” 
he would tell my grandmother 
when she would raise her voice 
about us missing Sunday school 
again, packing his pipe and mum¬ 
bling under his breath as he walked 
out the back door, two German 
Shepherds directly on his heels. She 
wouldn’t say much after that. 


During our history talks in the 
woods, usually erecting forts to 
“Fend off the Rebs,” he would regale 
us stories of what he knew about 
our American Civil War. Him, 
dressed in his grey burlap and all of 
us neighborhood kids decked out 
in everything blue we could find, 
American flags everywhere, on 
everything, amongst all 20 of us. 
See, Pop took us to Gettysburg one 
year when we were 7 and we wit¬ 
nessed a “reenactment”. During this 
show we had the chance to speak 
with the soldiers and ask questions. 
I hated the Confederacy and “dirty 
rebs” for a very long time after that. 

These men were large, dirty, sit¬ 
ting in chairs that were three sizes 
too small and laughing this weird, 
proud laugh that is burned into my 
soul. They looked more like circus 
performers than “soldiers,” noth¬ 
ing like what I saw in the books or 
packs of plastic figurines I would 
arrange on the banks of the creek 
bed back home. 

Their camp looked like a small 
village, and even though they said 
they wore it all into battle, it was 
hard for me to see any of them 
walking to the row of Spot a Pots 
efficiently. 


See: 

3B®§ell 
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The smell of the portable toilets 
mixed with Bluegrass music total¬ 
ly ruined the trip for my brothers 
and me. The disappointment on 
my pop’s face spoke volumes and 
he became severely agitated with 
my grandmother once we got back 
to his VW bus. To this day, I never 
knew what they had words about 
but it haunts me. 

Once we returned home it was 
Union all the way for us and we 
didn’t even get to speak to any Fed¬ 
eral soldiers during our trip. I had 
seen enough. We always thought 
Pop would dress up as a Confeder¬ 
ate just so we would have someone 
to shoot at in the woods. We would 
ask “Pop, why don’t you come fight 
on our side of the fort so you can 
win this time?” 

He would just laugh and say “I like 
to do my own thing, you fellas just 
don’t let that fire get out of con¬ 
trol when Carl and I come over 
the wall.” Carl was Pop’s neighbor 
who was a Vietnam Vet and would 
always dress up in a grey raincoat 
with black Wellington boots. 

“I like to do my own thing,” he said. 

Flash forward from 1986 to 2019. 
Here I am, the 1st Sgt of Company 
D, 2nd Maryland Infantry, CSA, a 
proud member of the Independent 
Greys, led by none other than Cap¬ 
tain Jake Duda.: A fine collection 
of hobby veterans and newcomers. 
Military veterans, law enforcement 
officers, chefs, artists, mill wrights, 
nurses, paramedics, government 


workers, firemen, NASA Engineers, 
farm boys, teachers and one male 
erotic dancer. All of us coming 
together as one to portray a small 
portion of men who went South out 
of Baltimore to join the Confedera¬ 
cy during our American Civil War. 

The history of the Maryland boys 
in Grey is unique and mainly left 
untold to the masses. These men 
were hard and their resolve un¬ 
wavering. They were some of the 
best drilled, dressed and equipped 
in the Confederate Army. “True 
Marylanders” they were called, to 
set themselves opposite of their 
counterparts in blue, the “Loyal 
Marylanders.” These men left their 
beloved home after the Pratt Street 
Riots erupted on April 19,1861 to 
watch Abraham Lincoln hold the 
state close to the Union bosom with 
the cradling arms of his cannon on 
Federal Hill. 

They did their own thing. 

In my short five years as a reenac¬ 
tor, I have come to know some of 
the best people I have ever come 
across. People of all walks, races, 
creeds, you name it. All joined to¬ 
gether for the love of history. I have 
had the opportunity to sleep and 
eat on some truly fascinating fields 
that these men we portray fought, 
bled and died on. I can honestly say 
it has been one of the best experi¬ 
ences of my life. 

Throughout these five years I have 
learned so much about what it is 
like to portray one of these men, 


how they lived, how they fought, 
what they ate, how they reacted to 
the world around them and most 
importantly, how to research them. 
The amount of research you do 
reflects in your impression of these 
men. It is paramount. How can you 
help educate those who are want¬ 
ing to learn if you yourself are not 
educated on the matter? It happens 
constantly and it is one of the most 
embarrassing things you can come 
across in this hobby. 

“If they would have had it, they 
would have used it” is a common 
battle cry you will hear from some 
of these reenactors. They will be 
dressed in an altered butternut Car- 
hartt, spray painted hiking boots 
and grey sweatpants with Gold 
Christmas ribbon down the thigh. 
A giant thrift store hunting knife 
made in Pakistan hanging from 
their hip, a polyester Confederate 
naval jack hanging from the wall 
tent behind them. Every last one 
of them a Colonel and over the age 
of 60. They are usually surrounded 
by a small group of loyal soldiers 
dressed in whatever “looks confed¬ 
erate” to them, be it a light brown 
shower curtain or drapes from the 
trailer back home. These people 
can be seen hanging out on busy 
parts of a battlefield with a dona¬ 
tion bucket, lying in wait to tell any 
passerby of the glorious war. They 
are only there for one reason and 
one reason alone, to play dress up. 
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These people do absolutely no 
research, have no following, except 
for the band of heritage gypsies 
camping with them and harass any 
young person they see in a well-re- 
searched impression. It’s a total 
circus. When one of the younger 
folk in a documented kit calls one 
of the veterans of the 125th out on 
their make believe portrayal of a 
Civil War soldier, their response 
is beyond negative. Hostile even. 
“You’re killing the hobby”, “not all 
of us can afford those expensive 
jackets,” “who are you to tell us 
what to do,” “I’ve been in this hobby 
since before you were born!” That 
may be the case but it doesn’t mean 
you have been doing it correctly. 

Top this delicious septic tank pie 
with social media frosting and you 
have another civil war all in its own. 

The good news is they are abso¬ 
lutely right, their hobby is dying, 
just like them, at an alarming rate. 
These costume performers will stop 
at nothing to disrupt the awesome 
progress that the authentic and 
campaigner part of the hobby has 
made. In this day and in age, the 
answers are literally at the ends of 
our finger tips. The research is right 
in front of you and all you need do 
is take the time to look it up and 
apply it. It really is that simple and 
there is no excuse for you to put 
on a hunting jacket and label it a 
Columbus Depot. 

I am very fortunate to have had the 
opportunity to fall-in with a family 
like the Independent Greys. We 
have the best Maryland research in 
the hobby and best of all, it is made 
public. From the first-hand ac¬ 
counts of the actual soldiers in our 


library to the ease of joining our 
unit and getting yourself kitted out, 
it’s all at the tap of a button. 

If you want to know something, 
anything, about a Confederate 
soldier from Maryland in the Civil 
War, then look no further. If you 
are tired of struggling with medi¬ 
ocre Maryland history and want 
more out of your Bottony Cross, 
come see us. 

When you are walking down the 
sidewalk of your local battlefield 
and hear the same old rude re¬ 
marks, off color comments and 
threats from the empty shells of the 
Heritage Husks, pay them no mind 
and march on. No need to sink 
down to their level. In the D, we 
don’t sit at McDonald’s and drink 
small coffees all day, complaining 
about how the hobby is dying. The 
D beckons to “FIRST CALL!” as we 
fall-in shoulder to shoulder with 
our brothers and sisters. 

The D brings Maryland history 
front and center with a plate of crab 
cakes in one hand and the other ex¬ 
tended to you, the sister or brother 
we have not yet met. The D answers 
to no man and is answerable solely 
to our own conscience. 

We do our own thing. 

MARYLAND! 


Marylanders 

capture 



HARPERS FERRV: When Stonewall 
Jackson captured Harpers Ferry, along 
with Willard's Brigade (nicknamed the 
Harpers Ferry Cowards), the 1st Poto¬ 
mac Home Brigade was also captured. 
They were sent by rail to Camp Parole 
outside Annapolis. It is said that their 
families visited with picinic baskets on 
the weekends. 


WINCHESTER: At the Battle of Win¬ 


chester, the 2nd Md. Battalion, CSA 
would fight and over-run the 1st Md., 
USA.There were brothers and cousins in 
both of these units. Major W.W. Golds- 
borough of the 2nd Md. would find his 
brother among the captured. Confed¬ 
erate Marylanders would see to the care 
of their wounded union counterparts. 
When the A.N.V. withdraws from Get¬ 
tysburg, Goldsborough would be left 
behind wounded and assigned to the 
Union hospital. His brother would be 
among the doctors at Fort Delaware 
when he arrived there in the fall. 
Gettysburg: When the 1 st Md. Eastern 
Shore, USA came out of their entrench¬ 
ments on Culp's Hill, they would find the 
dead and wounded of the 2nd Md., CSA 
on the ground in front of them. (Some 
had served in their own Co. A the year 
before). The color bearers of both units 
were first cousins. The ultimate irony of 
Marylanders at Gettysburg is that the 
wounded Confederate Marylanders were 
taken to both the Lady Farm and Monfort 
Farm. From there, they were transport¬ 
ed to Camp Letterman and then sent 
by rail to Baltimore. In Baltimore, Fort 
McHenry was overflowing, so wounded 
prisoners would be sent to West Hospital 
and Camp Mount Claire (former home of 
Confederate Gen. George H. "Maryland" 
Steuart). They would be then be sent 
off to other locations, including Point 
Lookout (Md.), Delaware and New York. 
Locals did what they could to smuggle 
the prisoners help. 
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BALTIMORE — On a peaceful Friday in April 
1961, 35 train cars pulled by wood locomotive 
and carrying 11 companies of the 6th Massa¬ 
chusetts Volunteers chugged into President 
Street Station on the east side of Baltimore. 

| The men had learned that morning that once 
in the city, they would be disembarking and 
traveling nearly a mile across town to Camden 
Station to board a Southern-bound train that 
would take them the rest of the way to 
Washington. Expecting resistance, the order 
had been given by Colonel Edward F. Jones for 
the 700 men of the 6th Massachusetts under 
his command to load their weapons. 

“You will undoubtably be insulted, abused and 
perhaps assaulted, to which you must pay no 
attention whatever,” Jones informed his men, 

“... but if you are fired upon, and any of you are 
hit, your officers will order you to fire.” 


The trek across the city on April 19,1861 would 
go as peacefully as Jones had hinted. 

The 6th Massachusetts—the first to rise up 
in arms to support Abraham Lincoln’s call for 
75,000 volunteers to put down the secession of 
the Southern states in the wake of the rebel’s 
bombardment of Fort Sumpter—were to be 
pulled by train car along rails on Baltimore’s 
Pratt Street by teams of horses. Many of the 
city’s citizens, angry at the idea of Northern 
troops waging war on sister states in the south, 
were determined to voice their displeasure. 
They did so with rocks in hand. 

All but two cars made it without incident to 
Camden Station—the windows of the final car 
badly cracked and broken. 


re 14 
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Said then-Baltimore Mayor 
George Brown: “At this time an 
alarm was given ... the mob was 
tearing up the track on Pratt 
Street, so as to obstruct the 
progress of the cars.” 

According to Brown, anchors 
had been pulled from a nearby 
wharf and placed on the track 
near the intersection of 
Pratt and South streets. 



Nearby, sandbags had 
been piled up to block 
the procession of the 
remaining train cars. The 
order came through for the 
men aboard the trains to 
return to President Street 
Station and re-trace their 
path down Pratt Street by 
foot. They disembarked 
from the cars to the jeers 
and taunts of the ever¬ 
growing crowd. 


Four companies of the 
Massachusetts regiment would 
re-appear minutes later at the 
double-quick, marching with 
faces forward in the direction 
of Camden Station. The mob 
howled, moving in to greet the 
line of blue soldiers. 


“Four of the Massachusetts 
regiment were killed and 36 
wounded. Twelve citizens were 
killed,” Brown penned. ‘The 
number of wounded among 
the latter has never been 
ascertained.” 

The actions on the streets of 
Baltimore that day resulted 
in the first bloodshed of 
the American Civil War 
and immediately impacted 
Maryland’s position in the 
conflict. In the hours and days 
following the riot, efforts were 
made to secure the city from 
further troops entering the 
city by rail, while armed forces 

Rioters rushed at the soldiers. pre ! f e, I ted s f ess T sts fron ,’ 

overtaking key military points, 


“Stones flew thick and fast 


Men fell on both sides . 
Baltimore Mayor 
George W. Brown 
❖April 19, 1861* 


“The soldiers fired at will. At the 
comer of South Street, several 
citizens standing in a group 
fell, either killed or wounded. It 
was impossible for the troops to 
discriminate between the rioters 
and the by-standers.” 


” such as Fort McHenry. 


In May, Union General 
Benjamin Butler and the 8th 
Massachusetts—by way of 
the PW&B Rail Road and 
then Annapolis—occupied 
Baltimore in the dead of night 
and, with the blessing of Lincoln, 
enacted marshall law that would 
remain in place for the entirety 
of the war. Even if it had voted to 
secede, the Old Line State would 
have been unable to break away 
from the North.The riots saw to 
that. 


“Stones flew thick and fast. 
Rioters mshed at the soldiers 
and attempted to snatch their 
muskets, and at least on two 
occasions succeeded. With one 
of these muskets a soldier was 
killed. Men fell on both sides,” 
Brown said. “The uproar was 
furious. 


Reports from Brown noted a 
young lawyer—known then as a 
quiet citizen—seized the flag of 
one of the companies and nearly 
tore it from its staff. He would be 
shot through the leg, but later 
joined the Confederacy, rising to 
the rank of captain. The mayor 
also detailed the death of a small 
boy shot while observing the riot 
from a vessel sitting in the water. 


Said Brown: “Then was shed the 
first blood in a conflict between 
the North and the South; then 
a step was made which made 
compromise or retreat almost 
impossible; then passions on 
both sides were aroused which 
could not be controlled.” 


This story originally ran in the 
Spring 2017 True Marylander. 
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Assistant Surgeon 

In the past few months, I have 
been searching the various dif¬ 
ferent archives and other repos¬ 
itories for information over and 
above the basic biographic data 
of what we already know of the 
1st and 2nd Maryland Infantry 
Assistant Surgeon Dr. De Wilton 
Snowden. 

My interest was to shed some 
light on how and where the 
wounded of the 2nd Maryland 
were cared for during and im¬ 
mediately after Battle by Dr 
Snowden. I was looking for info 
either autobiographical or in his 
official after action reports and 
army medical records. But to 
no avail, I have found no such 
records. 

However, I recently read a book 
(memoirs) written by Dr. Thom¬ 
as Fanning Wood M.D. Assistant 
Surgeon 3rd North Carolina 
Infantry. The book is titled: “Doc¬ 
tor To The Front, The Recollec¬ 
tions Of A Confederate Surgeon 
Thomas Fanning Wood, 1861- 
1865.” These are his memoirs 
of his experiences in the War 
Between the States. Oftentimes, 
by reading other accounts of the 
Civil War, we are able to find out 
pertinent information about the 


unit, incident, events or people 
we are most interested in learn¬ 
ing about. And this is one of the 
reasons I read Dr. Wood’s Recol¬ 
lections. Besides gaining knowl¬ 
edge of Civil War Medicine, the 
3rd North Carolina Infantry was 
brigaded with the 2nd Md. Infan¬ 
try as a part of Steuart’s Brigade. 

My intention isn’t to review his 
entire memoirs, but to highlight 
his experiences as it relates to 
Steuart’s Brigade and the 2nd 
Maryland Infantry, the Battle of 
2nd Winchester, Gettysburg and 
other incidents in the aftermath 
of the great battle and the retreat 
south and into camp. 

When the war broke out, Thom¬ 
as, at age 18, like most young 
men, eagerly joined his local 
military unit. For him, it was the 
Wilmington Rifle Guards, which 
became a part of the 8th Volun¬ 
teers and then the 18th North 
Carolina State Troops. During 
the first days of the war, Tom 
records the almost vacation-like 
atmosphere of the early days of 
army life. He also records how 
the rank and file scoffed at army 
discipline and how the men per¬ 
ceived it manly to challenge and 
disobey orders — a far cry from 
the 1st and 2nd Md. Infantry. 


In comparing Thomas to our own 
Dr. De Wilton Snowden, who 
also enlisted as a 1st Sergeant 
with the 1st Md. Artillery on 
07/09/1861 in Richmond, Va. An¬ 
other account has Dr. Snowden 
enlisted as an Orderly Sergeant. 
And unlike the young Thom¬ 
as Wood, our Dr. De Wilton 
Snowden was an older man when 
he enlisted at age 42, one month 
before turning 43. He was born 
August 19,1818. Dr. Snowden 
was soon after, commissioned as 
a captain and assistant surgeon 
and detailed to an army hospital 
in Dumfries, Va. 

Thomas Wood’s first taste of 
battle came at the Battle of 
Mechanicsville. As the fighting 
progressed around Richmond 
and down the peninsula Thomas 
became very ill with what was 
called Swamp Fever or better 
known in that part of Virginia 
as the Chickahominy Fever. 
While recovering in the hos¬ 
pital in Richmond his interest 
in medicine became evident to 
several doctors who encouraged 
Thomas to begin his apprentice¬ 
ship in medicine and sent him to 
lectures at the Virginia College 
of Medicine now Virginia Com¬ 
monwealth University. 

See SURGEON 

Page 16 
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Thomas was a mere 20 years old 
when he underwent the grueling 
Army Medical Boards Examination 
and was commissioned, After 8 
months of apprenticeship and med¬ 
ical training and became assistant 
surgeon of the 3rd North Caroli¬ 
na Infantry. Dr. Woods medical 
training was in sharp contrast to 
the 1st and 2nd Maryland Infan¬ 
try’s own Dr. De Wilton Snowden. 
Dr. Snowden received a classical 
undergraduate college education 
and graduated from Georgetown 
University in 1834. He then con¬ 
tinued his studies with medicine 
in the traditional way, by todays 
standards, at the University of 
Maryland School of Medicine in 
Baltimore where he received his 
Medical Doctor Degree and grad¬ 
uated in 1840. Interesting to note, 
unlike Confederate Army Regula¬ 
tions making Assistant Surgeons 
Captains, and Surgeons Majors, 
Thomas was Commissioned a First 
Lieutenant. At some point in the 
winter of 1863-1864 he was pro¬ 
moted to captain as evident in a 
later war photo. 

After the Battle of Chancellorsville, 
Dr. Wood notes the Lee’s Army of 
Northern Virginia was engaged in 
rebuilding and reorganizing, which 
would come into play during the 
Gettysburg Campaign. Dr.Thomas 
Wood writes that as a part of the 
reorganizing they are placed under 
the Jackson’s old 2nd Corps with 
General Ewell in command and 
under Gen. Johnson’s Division and 
here is the time where the 3rd NC 
was place in the Brigade and Under 
the Command of Brigadier General 



Dr. Thomas Fanning Wood 


George H. Steuart of Maryland. 

Dr. Wood has much admiration 
for Gen. Steuart and his abilities as 
a leader and commander. Thom¬ 
as writes, “General Steuart is an 
excellent organizer and disciplinar¬ 
ian. He was a Captain of Cavalry in 
the Regular U.S. Army and in his 
new position gave great attention 
to the physical well-being of man 
and beast. His camps were always 
the model of cleanliness and his 
horses and mules were always in 
good condition and well cared for. 
This was strictly enforced. His men 
were generally well clothed and the 
greatest order prevailed in every¬ 
thing about him his men and his 
camps and drill. On the march Gen. 
Steuart was very strict with his men 
as well as his officers. He seemed to 
always notice the slightest irregu¬ 
larities with his officers and would 
immediately address the issue.” 

Dr. Wood continues, “On the 
march north the division arrived at 
the vicinity of Winchester, Virgin¬ 
ia near Stevenson’s Station were a 
battle to dislodge Milroy and his 
troops from the fair city would have 
to ensue. Steuart’s Brigade was 
placed in a position by which Mil¬ 
roy and his troops were expected to 
escape. And soon the attack com¬ 


menced on the other side of town. 
As expected Milroy was dislodged 
from town and his retreating army 
was driven towards our command 
when we attacked, the fighting was 
short but a hot contest. Milroy had 
recently placed a price on the head 
of our President Davis. To our 
men this was most offensive and 
we desired to capture or kill Mil¬ 
roy himself. However Gen. Milroy 
escaped. We had many wounded 
after the battle and we moved the 
wounded to Jordan’s Spring, a place 
of a summer resort which wasn’t 
occupied during the war and made 
for a great hospital and we rested 
there for several days regaining our 
strength from the hard marching 
and fighting.” 

As Dr. Wood explained that the 
place of the Assistant Surgeon was 
behind the regiment. As often re¬ 
quired to write a pass to some poor 
fellow who was suffering from heat 
exhaustion or fatigue and carry a 
canteen of water to the wayside for 
some one fellow or another who 
has fallen out. With the aid of my 
knapsack bearer cut some pine 
boughs and place over him shield¬ 
ing him from the fierce rays of the 
sun until something better could be 
done for him. It was often required 
to make powders and preparations 
of opium, camphor or some other 
pharmaceutical on the pommel of 
my saddle for some poor Confed¬ 
erate with the prevailing diseases 
that many soldiers encounter along 
the march. Such were my constant 
duties...” 


See SURGEON 

Page 17 
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“This would have been a lesson 
to the most able city druggist. 

The have seen the Asst. Surgeons 
handle his powders without scales 
but his eyes or counters to work 
from but his saddle and all with the 
nimbleness of a Spaniard rolling 
his cigarette. He went through his 
perfunctory duty of giving necessity 
his most certain dose of morphine, 
opium, quinine or Dovers Powder 
to the very willing patient. 

“Whiskey for medicinal purposes 
was in short demand as were most 
medical supplies and the surgeon 
had to maintain careful custody of 
his canteen or other vessel contain 
such an item. If left anywhere for 
even the slightest period of time it 
would be stolen or weakened by the 
diluted replacement of water. The 
assistant surgeon even had to be 
careful of placing a reserve amount 
in an ambulance as the driver(s) 
couldn’t be trusted over the care 
and custody of the whiskey. If 
caught tampering with the medic¬ 
inal whiskey, punishment could be 
severe. 

“Dr. Wood explained, you could 
hardly believe how badly equipped 
the assistant surgeons in the field. 
This is a constant concern with as¬ 
sistant surgeons of our brigade and 
division. Quoted Dr. Wood said, 

I have now been a medical officer 
since February and have made con¬ 
stant request for a case of surgical 
instruments and the simplest such 
as known to doctors as a pocket 
case, but the Confederacy was too 
poor to honor my request. It then 
became my necessary to chum with 



The elder Dr. Wood 

other doctors of the brigade and in 
particular with brother saw bones 
Dr. Lucas(Lucius) Coke of the 1st 
NC. and do my minor surgery 
off of the field with an attempt to 
replenish my supply of whiskey and 
other medicines. Therefore it was 
always my forethought to obtain a 
pocket surgeons kit of the most ba¬ 
sic instruments. I found my way to 
the nearest captured Federal Field 
Hospital, where I made my demand 
upon the Federal Medical Officer 
and carried off his pocket case. This 
having been the first set of medical 
instruments owned by the 3rd NC 
Inf. 

“Nothing illustrates more than this, 
the complete poverty of our Med¬ 
ical Department. My surgical kit 
consisted of some bandages, cotton 
lint, limited amounts of chloroform 
and very limited amounts of opium 
and morphine a few sponges, some 
surgical silk and needles and some 
adhesive plaster. The daily rounds 
of Dr. Wood’s post war medical 
practice supplies was more than 
Jackson’s/Ewell’s entire Division 
could muster at the Battle of Win¬ 
chester. 

“As Dr. Wood marched north from 


Winchester to Shepardstown and 
across the Potomac, all was excite¬ 
ment now in the Army. We had 
come on a campaign of invasion 
and everything was hope. The 
army as noted was in a fine condi¬ 
tion. The poorly fit men, stragglers 
and camp followers had mostly 
been weeded out and all commands 
I had knowledge of in the brigade 
and division and corps were in 
fine condition. We made an acces¬ 
sion to our Brigade, that of the 1st 
Maryland Battalion. It was a fine 
command and well officered. It was 
composed of Maryland secessionist 
who had come south to fight. With 
the exception of Captain Torsch’s 
Company of Irish Catholics, they 
were in the best sense of the word, 
gentlemen. Thomas heard that the 
Marylanders opposed being brigad¬ 
ed with North Carolina Troops, and 
were not in any good humor about 
it when they saw it was inevitable. 

“Dr. Wood noticed, as we crossed 
into this part of Maryland the 
people are mostly unionist and 
don’t care much for us, much to 
the dismay and disappointment of 
our Maryland Battalion brethren. 
Poor fellows, for in there part of the 
state it was mostly that of southern 
sympathies. The little children of 
Maryland were very eager to see us 
and procure secsesh buttons and 
would have stripped us clean if 
allowed...” 


See SURGEON 

Page 18 
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Dr. Woods further wrote, “In 
Pennsylvania, the fields were ripe 
with clover and timothy and our 
horses and mules ate greedily. And 
our ambulance drivers and wagon 
masters cut and pulled fresh to 
feed their horses. An entire 
artillery battalion was driven 
right into another field full 
of ripe clover and timothy 
to feed their stock. And an 
old farmer came to Gen. 

Steuart to complain about his 
horses being stolen by some 
other Confederates and lead 
off. But he had little success with 
our General who was very sharp 
with the old farmer gent. General 
Steuart and the rest of the Mary¬ 
land Battalion had the highest 
hope of marching into Baltimore, 
Triumphant and Very Jubilant. We 
marched on through Chambers- 
burg and Carlise but weren’t there 
very long. From McConnellsburg 
we went by way of Louden and 
Campbellton to Chambersburg 
and arrived at Springfield 2 days 
ago. We camped near Carlisle, 
where Gen. Rhodes and his Troops 
occupied the barrack built for 
the Yankees. Our ambulances are 
marked U.S. but are also marked 
Steuart’s Brigade, Johnsons Divi¬ 
sion. The citizens of Pennsylvania 
are enamored by our almost wor¬ 
shipful General Lee and the flock 
around him crowding him almost 
to suffocation. 

“At last after much jostling and 
marching and counter marching a 
line was established on Culp’s Hill. 
With Dr. Coke of the 1st N.C. we 
established a field dressing station 
at the foot of a hill in an Abandon 
farm house near Culp’s Hill. We 


realized being between two hill we 
were relatively protected from artil¬ 
lery fire and secure from fire from 
the front lines and could go about 
our work. There was a spring at the 
door and everything was adapted 
for our purpose. 

“The proprietor of the house left in 
haste during the 1st days battle and 


-Dr. Thomas Wood- 

left a young boy in charge of the 
house. I don’t recall the boy’s name 
but I believe the owners name was 
Benner. We soon had wounded on 
our hands from Latimer’s Artillery 
Battalion just above us on the crest 
of the hill. The house was small but 
we always found a dairy in this part 
of the country and this home did 
not disappoint. The Springhouse 
was well stocked with cream milk 
and butter along with other edibles. 
And I sent my ambulance men 
to work churning until they were 
need for their service duty. I gave 
the boy of the house 2 dollars in 
green backs(all I had) for the use of 
the house and the buttermilk and 
marmalade. This was our meal as 
usual rations had not been provid¬ 
ed. At my leisure I inspected and 
looked around the house which 
had already been plundered pretty 
good. However I found a box over¬ 
looked by the previous plunderers, 
marked T.C. Mcllhenny, Gettys¬ 
burg. It was the name of a friend in 
Wilmington, NC. I opened the box 
and it was full of new felt hats. 

“I kept one because my hat was 
in real bad shape and gave one to 


®I administered to Lt. 
Col Herbert and Major 
Goldsborough of the Md 
Battalion on the field * 


Mr. Patterson and another to my 
Ambulance Orderly Sergeant who 
hadn’t any hat. The others I sent to 
General Steuart with my compli¬ 
ments. In the rear of our station 
was a line of battle and among that 
line were some Louisiana troops. 
They completed the sacking of the 
house even taking the bee hives 
in the open day between two 
of them, marching straight 
through bivouacking men, the 
infuriated bees flying in every 
direction much to the dismay 
of the resting men. When 
the bees had quit the hive 
the plunderers sat down and 
destroyed the honey amongst 
their men. 

“The firing of the day had be¬ 
come tremendous, from one end 
of the line to the other, with over 
200 pieces of artillery. When that 
stopped the infantry began and 
charged the enemy up the hill, tak¬ 
ing their line of works to Spangler’s 
Spring and in their right flank and 
rear, and were obliged to retire. 

We had about 300 men go into 
battle. We had over 200 killed or 
wounded and a few taken prisoner. 
Our regiment suffered the worst in 
the brigade. Myself and Dr. Coke 
worked day and night without 
any rest. When the regiment was 
withdrawn on the 4th of July, 77 
men were in line. The Maryland 
Battalion was the next worst as they 
suffered almost as bad as the 3rd 
North Carolina. Dr. Woods stated, 

I administered to Lt. Col Herbert 
and Major Goldsborough of the 
Maryland battalion on the field, 
who were severely wounded along 
with General J.M. Jones. All three 
officer were placed in ambulances 
and sent to the rear...” 

See SURGEON 
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“There wasn’t much of conse¬ 
quence note by Dr. Wood on the 
long retreat back towards Dixie and 
into Virginia that we aren’t al¬ 
ready familiar. Nor did he mention 
anything that would standout or 
pertain to the Maryland Battalion 
of General Steuart’s Brigade except 
on interesting incident. A pontoon 
bridge had be thrown across the 
Potomac River and an order from 
Gen. Lee was issued. No men or 
wagons could cross on the bridge 
until our ordinance wagons and 
artillery had crossed safely over 
to the Virginia side. This was for 
two reason, Lee wanted to protect 
our value cannons and what little 
ammunition we had left. The other 
reason was to post the artillery on 
the other side to protect our cross¬ 
ing and cover our retreat incase the 
Yankees attacked and prevent them 
from pursuing us over our own 
bridge. 

“The river was swollen from the 
heavy rains in the preceding days 
of our arrival. Our commissary 
officer Major Harry Miller was a re¬ 
sourceful one. He was always work¬ 
ing hard to help keep us fed and 
supplying with food. Major Miller 
knowing how strict this order was 
being enforced some how procured 
a black ordinance wagon brought 
us our much need food and rations 
as we had little to eat in days since 
the retreat began. What was left of 
our brigade was fed in advance of 
all the other Commands as far as I 
could tell by Major Miller’s ruse. 

Dr. Wood continued to note once 
back in Virginia, the march was 
an uneventful one. “Once we were 
safely across the Rapidan River 


we camped near Orange Court 
House. It was here that my superior 
Surgeon Dr. Walker Washington 
resigned his position with the 
regiment for his inept abilities at 
managing the medical situation 
in the field hospital at Gettysburg. 
An able doctor doesn’t necessarily 
make an able army surgeon. He was 
replaced by Dr. William Frederick 
Steuart who was the first cousin of 
our own Brigade Commander Gen¬ 
eral George H. Steuart. Dr. Wood 
commented in his memoirs, he was 
a very capable man and doctor of 
the highest caliber.” 

In a letter written to his sisters at 
home on August 24,1863, Mary 
and Lydia, Dr. Wood wrote of Dr. 
Steuart: “Our new surgeon, an 
elderly gentleman, from Baltimore, 
insists on sharing and helping me 
with my duties (something this 
regiment hasn’t know before) and 
he gets up with men early to carry 
them out. I am very fortunate in 
being with such a clever gentle¬ 
man as Dr. Steuart. He is an exile 
from Maryland and we sympathize 
with him. He was for a long time 
in charge of the Maryland State 
Hospital and comes from a long 
line of pedigree. He is a martyr to 
our Southern Cause and Southern 
Rights. Although the duties are 
light in camp and I find little or 
nothing for him to assist me with I 
still include him in my duties how¬ 
ever slight, he insist.” 

In his memoirs, Dr. Wood writes of 
Dr. Steuart for the last time in early 
November of 1863: “We returned to 
camp near the Rapidan and again 
went into winter quarters after 
the Battle of Bristoe Station. The 
rigors of the march had used up 
our surgeon Dr. William Frederick 
Steuart, and he was obliged to ask 


for duty at a post. Dr. Steuart was 
apparently age 50 when he came 
to our regiment. He had been sent 
out of the lines of Baltimore and his 
home because of the implications 
of his aid to the south. He told me 
of some of the adventures of some 
of the southern sympathizers in 
and around Baltimore. That they 
had an organization which had to 
be maintained in great secrecy as 
their movements were being closely 
watched by the U.S. Authorities. 

“On one occasion Dr. Steuart sent 
a raft of patent fence post across the 
Potomac River. The fence post were 
hollow and filled with percussion 
musket caps. Dr. Steuart continued 
that he believed this venture was 
a successful. One of Dr. Steuart’s 
sons was arrested for his southern 
sympathy and put in prison. Were 
as one of the guards was bribed 
with a gold watch to let his son 
escape. His son was subsequently 
shot dead when he attempted his 
escape. 

“While lying dead on the floor his 
father and mother were sent for to 
come and see him dead. The shock 
was indeed great but only further 
inflamed to a higher degree, the 
animosity of his parents towards 
the north. I don’t know what act 
was fastened upon Dr. Steuart, but 
with in a few days he and his wife 
were sent out of the lines. They 
made preparations to turning all 
their valuables into cash as they 
were only allowed 100 pounds of 
luggage...” 


See SURGEON 
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A given sum of money they re¬ 
stored and rolled it up in oil cloth 
and stuffed into a turkey they were 
preparing for travel in place of the 
stuffing. And Mrs. Steuart had a 
traveling suit made with many hid¬ 
ing spots for bills and coins and had 
a great many buttons fashion out of 
$50 gold pieces cover in cloth and 
sewed onto her garments as those 
buttons. So the Doctor reached the 
Confederacy with over $20,000 in 
cash and put it all into Confederate 
Bonds, so sure was he of Southern 
Success. He was very kind to me 
and for a month wouldn’t allow me 
to get up and answer surgeons call 
which I had done without relief for 
so long. He wanted to learn the 
condition of the men as he was very 
concerned for them. He was very 
kind and was esteemed by officers 
and men and we were sorry to see 
him leave. But the hardships of 
camp life were too hard on him and 
he was forced to ask for and accept 
an assignment to post duty. Dr. B.F. 
Cromwell of Georgia was assigned 
to succeed him formerly of the 1st 
NC.” 

The rest of Dr. Wood’s memoirs 
don’t mention anything further of 
the Maryland Battalion or any¬ 
thing else of Maryland other than 
they continued to be brigaded in 
Steuart’s Brigade. So here is where 
I will end and further review of Dr. 
Woods memoirs. 

However, I will add, 1 wonder which 
secret organization Dr. Steuart was 
referring to, could it be the Knights 
of the Golden Circle? 
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Don Troiani's 
Civil War Soldiers 
is now available 
through Barns and 
Noble, Amazon.com 
and Google Books. 


PAHMT1R DON TROIANI 


Question: Civil War Soldiers 
is your latest book. What can 
readers expect when they pick 
it up? 

Answer: This will be the last 
one. No more Civil War books 
after this. It’s pretty much 
Regiments and Uniforms Vol. 
II. A little heavier emphases on 
the Western units than in the 
previous volume. They are all 
[paintings] that have not been 
in other books. 


Question: Why publish 
another book? 

Answer: I actually sort of 
committed to it about five 
years ago ... because the other 
ones have done really well. I 
sort of like doing them. Then 
I sold most of my Civil War 
collection to the U.S. Army and 
decided I would concentrate 
my golden years on the 
Revolutionary War, the War of 
1812 and maybe the French 
and Indian War. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

TROIANI: 
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Question: Does this close the book on 
you as a Civil War artist? 

Answer: I’m not saying I won’t do 
anything else, but it’s not likely. The 
Revolution has always been my primary 
interest. 

Question: Do you relish bringing 
not-so-well units, like the 2nd Md., to 
canvas? 

Answer: Oh yeah. I liked the 
Marylanders. Their battle record was 
spectacular. One of the problems with 
painting Confederates is, once you 
get to the middle of the war until the 
end, there’s not a lot of difference. The 
differences are minor. 

Question: What is the process like for a 
painting? How much preparation takes 
place before you put brush to canvas? 
Answer: It depends. They’re all 
different. Something like Pickett’s 
Charge is hard because there’s a zillion 
accounts and you have to weigh all 
these accounts against each other. What 
can really tie you up on the Gettysburg 
subject is things like: Where are the 
fence lines? What is growing in this 
field? If there’s a lot of background, 
showing what’s in the background. All 
of the sudden you have to recreate fields 
that are three, four fields back. Was there 
a crop in this field? Was it plowed? Was 
there a post and board fence? That kind 
of stuff was actually the worst. In the 
background as well, [for example], is 


[Gen.] Sickles’ division up to this point 
by the time of what you’re showing in 
the foreground or what’s going on in the 
background? Could there be shell burst 
of artillery going off? You have to figure 

all that out. 

Question: What is your latest project? 
Answer: I’ll tell you what it is. It doesn’t 
make any difference at this point. It’s the 
Battle of the Hook—Lauzun’s cavalry 
attacking [Col. Banastre] Tarelton’s 
British legion at Gloucester [Va.]. But 
it’s a big scene. There’s 45 figures. I only 
had one French Lauzuna [uniform], and 
it was for a guy that was 6 foot with a 38 
size chest. It took a long time to get eight 
models to wear that outfit and pose for 
all the different figures. A lot of guys are 
in there twice. You can change the face 
a little bit, some are looking away. The 
uniforms and the horse gear is extremely 
complex. It’s not like Civil War stuff. I 
think I take two days to paint a figure 
and then go back and spend more time 
on it. 

You have to go with the facts. I always 
figured when they built all the gun 
emplacements, they would have chopped 
down trees and used that wood. They 
didn’t. It was pre-cut in Philadelphia 
and sent down and assembled there. 

The Americans didn’t have French 
guns either. It was all iron guns from 
Philadelphia. All that was incorporated 
in the artwork. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 
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Question: You famously painted the 
Boston Massacre, which isn’t supported 
by much art. Was that difficult? 

Answer: The hardest part of that is 
reconstructing the State House in the 
background and the other buildings. 

That was the hardest part. We had 
paintings of the State House around 
the time of the Revere engraving, but it 
lacked certain details. I had pictures of 
it from the 1820s and photos from the 
1880s to sniff out all the little details 
and figure out what was going on with 
it. Figuring out what the gutters were 
like and all that stuff. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The whole point of doing it is to recreate 
what was going on in the scene. You can 
usually find most of the information you 
want, you sort of have to put your nose 
to the grindstone. You’ll be surprised 
how much you can find. A lot of times, 
you start off thinking it will be one 
way and you wind up with something 
different. 

True Maryland 
exclusive 

This article originally ran 
in the Winter 2018 magazine. 
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